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for rhythm and a fluency of style, both English and 
Latin, that would be highly desirable. If anything 
needs refreshing dew to embalm it, Latin composition 
is that thing. 

One point more, and I shall have finished. We have 
been unselfish enough, mostly under compulsion by the 
Colleges, to leave all the fun of Latin to them, bearing 
the heat and burden of breaking in refractory students 
to the hard and often galling harness of Latin idiom. 
It would be comparatively simple to break this mono- 
tony if we used selections instead of entire works of 
individual authors. Much of Caesar is unquestionably 
dreary for the average pupil; but scattered through the 
eight books are many dramatic passages, interesting, 
and often exciting. The study of these would give 
sufficient vocabulary, ample grammatical knowledge, 
besides furnishing interesting topics to read and remem- 
ber. Some parts of Catullus and Tibullus are not 
beyond their ability ; even Horace might be used to a 
limited extent, and Ovid more than now. At present 
these authors are names and nothing more to School 
boys and girls, and, as so many discontinue Latin when 
they enter College, or soon after, they miss the best part 
of their Latin study. If we could have a sort of anthol- 
ogy of Latin writers, judiciously selected, with, possibly, 
a short sketch of their time, place, and value, un- 
doubtedly we could convince our learners that Latin is 
both a language, and a literature, furnishing much 
valuable matter for their mastery of language per se, 
and a richer content of thought as a golden treasury in 
itself, even if it did not tempt them to pursue the sub- 
ject to greater lengths. 

If we accept St. Paul's advice to 'prove all things and 
hold fast to that which is good', we must have some 
means of judging what is good, and that forces us to 
look back into the past to, see what has been proved 
good. Agrippa practically said to his recalcitrant 
fellow citizens, 'Your attitude is impractical; a house 
divided against itself cannot stand'. The experience 
of the past, embodied so largely in Latin, or preserved 
both in the texture and content of the Latin, has pro- 
vided us with a list of all sorts of experiments, good and 
bad, with the results of each. We can almost say, 
'There is nothing new under the sun', or that there is no 
movement civic, social,- or even educational, that has 
not somewhere in the Latin at our disposal a comment of 
great value for us, a standard by which we can measure 
the possibilities of any apparently new scheme. Natu- 
rally, one is likely to be obsessed with the importance of 
his own subject, but, if one has a sense of humor, that 
obsession will never do harm. For my part, I subscribe 
to what Cicero once said: 

Quas ego mihi semper in administranda re publica et re 
scholastica proponens, animum et mentem meam ipsa 
cogitatione hominum excellentium atque rerum 
gestarum conformo; quae si cui leviora videntur, ilia 
quidem certe quae summa sunt ex quo fonte hauriam 
sentio. 



Hill School, 

Pottstown, Pa. 
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REVIEWS 

Euclid in Greek. Book I. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Sir Thomas L. Heath. Cambridge: 
at the University Press (1920). Pp. 237. $4.00. 
First Review 1 

The distinguished author of this book has devoted 
most fruitful labor to the Greek mathematicians; one of 
his works is a complete translation of Euclid's Elements, 
made, in 1908, from the text of Heiberg (1888), which 
presents the original in the purest form as yet attained. 

A Preface (3 pages) explains the object of the work, 
and states the reasons why such a book should be useful 
both to students of Greek and to students of mathe- 
matics. It is very comforting to read the following 
words : 

Generation after generation of men and women will 
still have to go to school to the Greeks for the things in 
which they are masters; and for this purpose they must 
continue to learn Greek. 

The Introduction (36 pages) gives (1) what little is 
known of the life and personality of Euclid, (2) a con- 
cise account of works of Euclid other than the Elements, 
(3) a brief discussion of Pre-Euclidean geometry, (4) a 
short indication of the contents of the Elements, (5) an 
account of the Elements and of the commentators 
thereon in ancient times , (6) a history and investigation 
of the text, (7) later history of the Elements, and (8) a 
brief mention of Euclid in education. One illustration 
of the last named topic may be cited : 

At Oxford between 1449 and 1463 the only mathemati- 
cal subjects read were Ptolemy's astronomy and two 
books of Euclid; and the conditions were no doubt 
similar at Cambridge. 

The Greek text (64 pages) follows. The diagrams 
accompany the text, and the student is expected to 
learn or understand the demonstrations from the Greek; 
no translation is furnished. 

Finally come the notes (115 pages). These are 
equally adapted to students of Greek who know some 
geometry and to students of mathematics who know a 

1 After Professor Humphreys's review of this book was already in 
type. Professor Lodge called my attention to the review of the book 
by Professor Smith, printed below (it appeared in The American 
Mathematical Monthly, 27.263-266, June, 1920). It is a great 
privilege to print in one issue of The Classical Weekly two such 
reviews, one by a scholar who is primarily a humanist, but second- 
arily a competent scientist, the other by a scholar primarily a 
scientist, but secondarily an ardent humanist. Students of the 
Classics know of Professor Humphreys as one of -the American 
classical giants of the last two score years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of whom but two, Gildersleeve and Humphreys, survive — 
seri in caelum redeant! To me, personally, Professor Humphreys's 
admirable edition of the Antigone of Sophocles, a book which, 
without hesitation. I set beside Jebb's edition of that play, and his 
articles on Greek and Latin meter (see The Classical Weekly 
3.12, note 2, for some remarks on them) have been most inspiring. 
For articles of reviews of his in The Classical Weekly see 
2. 122-123, Greek Discoveries and Inventions; 2.23s; 3.206-207; 
0.141-144, a review of John Williams White, The Verse of Greek 
Comedy; 10.130-132, 221. Later, in the current volume, there 
will appear an elaborate notice, by him, of Diels, Antike Technik, 
an extraordinarily difficult book to review. 

Professor Smith, after study here and abroad, and after wide 
experience as a teacher in Normal Colleges and as a principal of 
such a College, became Professor of Mathematics at Teachers 
College, in 190 1. Besides books on the teaching of mathematics, 
and mathematical text-books, he has published a History of 
Modern Mathematics and a History of Japanese Mathematics, 
and was editor of a Portfolio of Portraits of Eminent Mathemati- 
cians, Parts I and II, C K. 
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little Greek. It is assumed that the knowledge of Greek 
may be very limited; hence such notes as "8t<r9at, 'to 
place' (aor. inf. mid. of ri0(mi)". The notes are excel- 
lent, and, although the nature of the subject prevents 
linguistic variety, still about one hundred and fifty 
words and phrases are explained. The significance of 
the geometrical or Euclidean use of the perfect impera- 
tive passive is pointed out. In remarking on the use of 
KtiaSai as the "passive" of riBfvai, it would have been 
well to say the 'perfect passive'. 

The notes of a mathematical nature usually convey 
information that ought to interest students of Greek, 
since they relate to achievements of the Hellenic 
intellect. 

Though the famous parallel postulate is frequently 
encountered, happily there is no mention of non-Eucli- 
dean geometry. 

The publishers have done their part well, and the 
book is remarkably free from typographical errors. 
University, Va. MlLTON W. HUMPHREYS. 



Second Review 1 

Nearly ten years ago Sir George Greenhill, sitting at 
his baize-covered work table in Staple Inn, Holborn, in 
an old-world library well known to many scholars from 
many lands, made the remark to a visitor from over seas 
that he felt that the only way to teach plane geometry 
was by a study of Euclid in the original Greek. The 
remark led to an interesting discussion upon the present 
state of education, with the result that the distinguished 
scholar took the ground that his opinion was by no 
means chimerical; while his visitor, although lamenting 
the present debasement of scholarly ideals on the part 
of certain educational leaders, maintained that such a 
plan was hopeless of accomplishment in the present 
generation. 

And now, of all times, when the world seems bent 
solely upon selfish class activity, when every group 
seems determined to profit by the misfortunes of every 
other group, and when idealism seems to have died the 
death of the martyr, there comes like a voice from 
another sphere one of the most interesting little volumes 
that has appeared from the educational press in many a 
year, — scholarly in composition, delightful in style, 
and dignified and artistic in its typographical features. 
When one thinks of the state of mind in which Europe 
finds herself at present, the book is a surprise; when he 
looks at the other books which have recently come from 
her various presses, with their poor paper and poor press 
work, the feeling of mere surprise becomes one of pleased 
astonishment. 

Anticipating the protest of oi iroXXoi in the group of 
modern educators Sir Thomas faces the issue very 
frankly in his preface: 

In these days when Greek is supposed to be on its 
trial and Euclid happily defunct, it may well seem a 
wildly reactionary proceeding to suggest to teachers a 



'See page 133, note 1. 
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combination of the two, a piling (so it might be thought) 
of one inutility on another. But, first, we must bear in 
mind that it is only compulsory Greek that is threat- 
ened : when that is gone, the study of Greek will be no 
whit less necessary to a complete education. Genera- 
tion after generation of men and women will still have 
to go to school to the Greeks for the things in which they 
are our masters; and for this purpose they must con- 
tinue to learn Greek. Again, Euclid can never at any 
time be more than apparently in abeyance; he is 
immortal. Elementary geometry will also continue to 
form part of a complete education; and elementary 
geometry is Euclid, however much the editors of text- 
books may try to obscure the fact. 

Such words may properly be looked upon as food for 
thought, not merely in England and in Europe gener- 
ally, but in America as well. Surely the reign of the 
educational destructionists must be nearly over in this 
country, — that is, of the young and vigorous group of 
those who destroy without rebuilding, setting individual 
tastes above all world experience, and unceasingly talk- 
ing about social uplift while encouraging in every possi- 
ble way all intellectual debasement. If this reign is in 
reality drawing to a close, as indications seem happily to 
show, and if we are about to rebuild our educational 
structure, then the question may very properly arise as 
to whether elective Greek may not find a welcome in our 
newer type of progressive senior high schools. 

If such should be the case, there might well replace 
some of the literary classics studied in the past that 
scientific classic, read more widely than any of the other 
great pieces of literature that Greece produced, published 
in more editions than all the other scientific works of 
the ancient world combined, namely, the Elements of 
Euclid, of which Sir Thomas Heath has already given 
us the best complete edition and of which he now gives 
us Book I in a form adapted to the needs of the schools. 

What would be the effect upon the pupil of studying 
Euclid I in the original Greek, not as a required task 
but as an elective subject? It would undoubtedly be 
two-fold in its nature. In the first place, Greek would 
have a new significance. In general this language has 
been studied in this country largely as a piece of lin- 
guistic gymnastics, and that is one of the reasons why it 
has so sadly fallen. If it had been taught for reading 
purposes, for the sake of knowing how the Greeks 
thought and acted, and for the influence which it should 
exert in the use of our English tongue, it would never 
have fallen to its present low estate. If it could, even 
for a short time, be shown to apply to another line of 
intellectual activity, one more closely related to another 
subject in the curriculum, there can be no doubt that 
students would look at it in quite a different light. 

In the second place, geometry would have new 
significance and a more potent striking force. Those 
facts which we acquire by serious work are the ones that 
stay with us. The current theories of tabloid educa- 
tion, whereby we get the thought of Greece, of Rome, 
and even of the foreign lands of to-day in condensed 
translations, are too unpsychological to stand for long. 
In the realm of geometry the case is not the same, since 
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this science still requires some vigor of thought; but 
the study of a single book of Euclid in the Greek, sup- 
plementing the regular course in mathematics, could not 
fail to impress the meaning of the science upon the 
pupil's mind and to show him the dignity and logic of 
geometry at its best. That this will be at all general in 
American schools is not to be expected, at least until 
we get a new generation of educators, but that it could 
be tried with profit in those schools that still emphasize 
scholarship would seem to be evident. 

The work consists of three parts, (i) the introduction, 
40 pages; (2) the Greek text of Book I, 70 pages; and 
(3) the notes, 120 pages. The introduction, written in 
a style that will appeal to students as well as teachers, 
contains a brief biography of Euclid, a resume 1 of the 
history of geometry in Greece, a sketch of the later his- 
tory of the Elements, particularly among the Arabs and 
in medieval Europe, and finally a brief statement of the 
position of Euclid in the domain of education since the 
making of the first translations into Latin. 

The text itself is clearly printed, — much better 
indeed, than the English version in such school editions 
as the familiar ones of Todhunter and Simson. 

It is in the notes, however, that the student, the 
teacher, and the general reader will find the editor at his 
best. No other living writer can so skillfully interpret 
to the English reader the finer shades of meaning of the 
Greek mathematicians, and to the teacher of elementary 
geometry it will be an inspiration to read this critical 
study of the first part of the greatest textbook on the 
subject, all the circumstances considered, that the 
world has ever produced. To the teacher who has 
never critically considered, for example, the definitions 
of straight line, plane, angle, and circle; or who feels 
that he has come upon an epoch-making discovery that 
postulates and axioms are essentially the same, or that 
the Greeks so considered them; or who thinks that he 
rivals Euclid by finding some new sequence for his 
propositions or some new foundation on which to build, 
— to such a teacher these notes will seem like the words 
of one having authority and not as those of the educa- 
tional scribes and Pharisees. 

Not least among the valuable features of the work is 
the index of Greek terms and the index of proper names, 
aids which readers so often miss in books of this general 
nature. 

In America the book will serve an immediate purpose, 
in that it is one of the few books on geometry that no 
teacher can afford to be without, that is indispensable in 
the library of any well-equipped high school, and that 
the general reader with scholarly taste will welcome as a 
pleasant relief from most of our current educational 
literature. But it is also to be hoped that it will serve 
still another purpose, the one already referred to as 
supplying a new classic for those elective courses which 
may very likely come with the development of a better 
and more modern type of senior high school in this 
country. 

David Eugene Smith. 



The Emperor Julian: An Essay on his Relations with 
the Christian Religion. By Edward J. Martin. 
London: Studies in Church History, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge (1919). Pp. 
128. 3 sh., 6d. 
This very readable study has the merit of being the 
product of an independent investigation of original 
sources. The author feels (5) that many modern bio- 
graphers of Julian have erred in being too anxious to 
avoid the charge of Christian bias and so have repre- 
sented the religious policy of that emperor in too favor- 
able a light. Their attitude has led them to neglect or 
to undervalue the evidence of Christian writers, espec- 
ially the three Church historians, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret, whose testimony is unfavorable to 
Julian. Mr. Martin holds that such a course is unjust, 
and that the narratives of these writers, even if they 
overemphasize the importance of what they relate, is 
reliable in substance (60, 11 8- 11 9). However, in spite 
of the value which the author attaches to these hostile 
authorities, his own attitude is decidedly fair, and his 
interpretation of Julian's character and motives is as far 
removed from the wholesale condemnation of the 
Ultramontanists as it is from the mistaken adulation of 
those who would make Julian a champion of freedom of 
thought and belief. 

It can hardly be claimed that this work makes any 
important contribution to what has already been written 
upon Julian's relations to Christianity. With the 
author's general conclusion (38) that, "If Julian did not 
persecute Christians, he did persecute Christianity", 
few, I think, would disagree. But the surprisingly 
few instances of outrages against Christians which he is 
able to adduce scarcely justify the statement (59) that 
there is a "heavy burden of evidence against the 
Emperor". The scope of the book is wider than its 
title indicates, for, while the first half is devoted to the 
question of Julian and Christianity, the second contains 
a discussion of his scheme for a pagan religious revival. 
In this connection there are a very luminous exposition 
of Julian's paganism and also a good analysis of his 
character. The two Appendices on Julian as an 
Administrator, and on the Authorities, are too sketchy 
to require comment. In the Select Bibliography we 
miss Johannes Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (1914), the 
latest exhaustive and scholarly biography of the 
Emperor. In his chronological table the author accepts 
November, 331 A.D., as the date of Julian's birth, 
against H. N. Baynes, Cambridge Medieval History, 
1.63, who places it in April, 332 (Geffcken gives May, 
332), and 334 (Geffcken, 335) as the date of the banish- 
ment to Macellum (Baynes gives 341). 
University of Michigan. A. E. R. BoAK. 



ON LUCRETIUS 1.50 

The text of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 1.50 is 
notoriously corrupt, for both the Leyden MSS. give the 
unmetrical line 

Quod superest ut vacuas auris. 



